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At present little or no expenditure is incurred on staffing
the elections; at most, small honoraria are paid to the non-
officials, and occasionally to some of the officials employed. As
experience has increased, the whole cost of the election, includ-
ing stationery, printing, renting buildings and setting up stations,
has tended to decline. In the last general election the total
cost to the Government of Assam was Es.42,000, of Bombay,
BsJ,60,000, and of the Punjab, Ks.2,58,000. It is at least
doubtful whether any suitable non-official agency could be
employed as election staff, even if adequate payment were made.
It is of first importance, of course, to secure impartiality and
honesty, and fhe work of dealing with so many illiterate voters
is arduous. The experience of not a few foreign countries illus-
trates fhe possibility of providing u complete democratic system
of elections on paper which in actual application is entirely
illusory. There can be no doubt that practical considerations
of men and money make any very large and sudden extension
of the franchise unworkable and administratively impossible.
The elections have in almost every instance been conducted
in a most orderly, if animated, way. Handbills and posters,
poems, bunting and feverish canvassing are the order of the
day. The rules permit the polling officer to help the illiterate
voter in marking his paper or selecting the appropriate box,
but nevertheless in most provinces a fair degree of secrecy
is obtained. In some cases the professedly literate voter, denied
the help of the polling officer, has presented greater difficulty
than the illiterate, The best endeavours of the administration
have not prevented a considerable, though decreasing, propor-
tion of the votes cast being spoiled votes. Difficulties such as
these involve a large staff at the polling stations, and a slow
procedure. It is quite exceptional for one polling officer, with
the help of one or two assistants, to record as many as 500 votes
in the day. Constant supervision is necessary too, if a break-
down is to be avoided, and even where some lowering in the
standard of agency is possible, it would seem inadvisable to
attempt it.
The Use made of the Vote*
210. The readiness of the voter to register his vote is a fact;
which the pessimist would find it difficult entirely to discount.
We shall discuss its significance below. The figures are remark-
ably uniform, and show a very steady improvement.